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CLINICS. now met, many of you may deem it singular 
— ; that I should have chosen a subject so trite 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. ‘as the one I propose treating of; and before 
litroduetory Lecture to the Course of Clini- ‘entering upon the immediate matter of the 
cal Surgery in the Pennsylvania Hos-' course it may be well to explain, in a few 
pital. By G. W, Norris, M.D., one of words, the motives which have led me to 
ihe Surgeons, ‘this choice. 
; I believe, gentlemen, that a crying and 
ly selecting for a course of surgical lec- increasing defect in the teaching of these 
‘ures to be delivered within the precincts of times, is a neglect of the principles of sur- 
hospital offering opportunities for operative gery. Beginners in the study of our science 


“splay so great as that in which we are naturally enough become weary of the de- 
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tail of principles, and when opportunities 
offer, love to wander off to witness opera- 
tions. ‘These when determined upon with 
judgment, while they distract the mind from 
tiresome rules, instruct in what is certainly a 
highly important part of the profession, and to 
a wholesome degree should be encouraged; 
but important and dazzling as the calmness of 
mind and ability to perform them well may 
be, it is to be remembered that their acquisi- 
tion is the least part of a surgeon’s education, 
and a necessity for their performance the op- 
probrium of our science. ‘To understand the 
nature of the affections in which operations 
are demanded, and to distinguish accurately 
these from such as are remediable by medi- 
cal means, to determine the moment when 
the knife should be resorted to, and under 
what circumstances it is to be withheld, to 
know precisely what should be done before 
an operation, and the best course of treat- 
ment after it, are the great and difficult 
points to which attention should at all times 
be principally directed. Operative surgery, 
much as it should be valued, is, when com- 
pared to these, of only secondary importance; 
and incessantly to dwell upon it and mag- 
nify its results, and consequence, is again to 
degrade our science to the rank which in 
former times it held when connected with 
the barbers. 


less taking branches of the science, §, 


voracious has been the demand for oper. 
tions, that even in large cities the supply o 
legitimate ones gave out, and in order to fur 


“nish the market with material, the unforr, 
nate subjects of deformity were laid hold « 
Eloquent lectures were continually delivere 
on tenotomy and myotomy, the operativy; 
described in glowing terms, the numericy 
method invoked and the number of tine 
each of these operations was done in th: 
different regions of the body heralded to ty 
student, and the world at large, and stan. 
mering tongues, squinting eyes, and cor. 
tracted tendons, divided and recommence 
to be divided, without for a moment stop. 
ping to examine whether vision was to ‘e 
benefited, speech made more free, or loco. 
motion more perfect, or whether any cases 
were ever met with to which the knife was 
altogether inapplicable. 

The cultivation of morbid anatomy ao! 
pathology, which for the last quarter of: 
century has been followed with an ardow 
previously unknown, by indicating bet 
methods of treatment, .as well as by expos 
ing the constitutional origin of what wer 
before regarded as purely local diseases, an: 
by pointing out the grave affections of tie 
general system which so frequently super: 
'vene on diseases which in their origin ar 


At the present day I think too many of purely local, has greatly diminished tv 


the teachers of surgery forget these homely 
truths, and instead of inviting attention to 
the mastering of all important principles, 
and dwelling upon their necessity, suffer 
themselves to be led off by this love of no- 
velty, and constantly seek for means to glut 
the eyes, and fill the ears of their deluded 
classes by bloody narratives and shows, 


Look back upon the occurrences in ope- 


rative medicine within the last few years, 
both in Europe and in this country, and 
how melancholy, how degrading to true 
science, is the spectacle presented. The 
press monthly sending forth its memoirs 
urging the adoption and performance of so- 
called operative improvements, without at- 
tempting to show their necessity or propriety, 
or deigning to speak of failures or reverses— 
the journals but too often filled with the 
exploits of mere cutters, and in too many 
instances used as vehicles for advertisement 
by operative charlatans, while even occu- 
pants of professional chairs will be found 
to have been endlessly dwelling upon them, 
to the neglect of the more important but 


number of really necessary operations, ali!" 
would be to the benefit of the student, as We. 
as more honourable to humanity, and to ou! 
' profession, if instead of dwelling upon dou 
ful operative procedures, teachers wou 
more constantly direct the attention of the 
pupils to the attainment of this really use. 
knowledge. 
Not only do I believe operative surge’ 
‘at the present day to be too much dve 
‘upon, but its beneficial results are in tw 
many cases also greatly magnified, while # 
the same time, the attention of the student 
not sufliciently directed to its total failurs 
How many of the reported cures of deforn'y 
from tendon cutting are either yet un” 
going the slower but more certain cure "' 
machinery alone, or are utter failures’ Hor 
many cases of strabismus announced as¢u"* 
are daily to be seen with prominent (° 
balls, outward squints, or injured vision’ 
the numerous operations done for the reve 
Sof stammering, it has been asserted, 9: 
‘believe correctly, that not a single well 
tested cure has been wrought, and yet I“ 
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i.-tyres so constantly delivered upon these dents of which during your attendance upon 
subjects how seldom do you hear of reverses, | this hospital you will have numerous exam- 
+r in the treatises upon them, how little do) ples constantly under your eyes, and one 
cy find to show, that bad results and total | than which there is none in the whole range 
silures are often consequent upon them?’ of surgery that it is your interest, as well as 
Most practical surgeons are well aware of duty, more thoroughly to understand. Com- 
sieve results, but many of the profession, ; mon the subject certainly is, but its import- 
shes destined to take rank there, and the, ance may be judged of by you from the fact 
oyblic, seem to be still ignorant of them, and_ of its having in all ages engaged much of the 
‘his from the fact that the channels through attention of the most eminent practitioners. 
which the reported successes are made Hippocrates devotes a book to the treatment 
.nown are silent on the subject of all unfor- . of fractures, and the minute and excellent 
‘nate terminations. May we not expect. precepts given by him in regard to their 
that the time will yet arrive when but half reduction, position and the application of 
wold truths shall be accounted as censurable bandages and dressings, show what atten- 
in surgery as they are in justice? In ope-, tion had been paid, and the great import- 
rative medicine as in all other matters con-’ ance which even in his day was attached to 
sected with our profession, the Father of them. Celsus accurately and methodically 
American surgery shines forth a bright ex- treats of them. Pare and Wiseman, who 
ample to us, and would that they whose’ may be regarded as the fathers of French and 
stations give authority to their teachings,’ English surgery, both treated of these inju- 
would frequently recall it to the recollec.: ries at great length. Petit, Duverney, Pott, 
tions of their pupils. Justly looking upon; Dessault and Dupuytren, all devoted great 
improvements in medical surgery as infi- ' attention to the bones and their injuries, and 
nitely more glorious than displays with the ; the three first mentioned published treatises 
knife, he on all occasions zealously endea-$on the matter; and the venerable and re- 
voured to avoid the performance of bloody ; spected Boyer, whose position was not less 
operations, Fixed in his principles, no de- ; elevated than that of either of the surgeons 
sire of notoriety, or wish to appear as an’ mentioned has also furnished a volume on 
originator, ever induced him to operate in ‘these subjects, which will challenge com- 
cases of doubtful utility. Candid in his’ parison with any other of his admirable writ- 
opinions to the suffering on the probable ings. ‘The treatise of the late Sir Astley 
venetits of operative measures, and to the Cooper on Dislocations and Fractures of 
profession on his results, he rose to occupy the Joints remains a lasting monument to 
that niche in the Temple of Fame to which | his fame, and will be consulted for the valu- 
is countrymen have unanimously elevated : able precepts and experience embodied in it, 
him; and may we not hope that a recollection | as long as surgery continues to be cultivated 
of Physick’s course will yet one day win asascience. Our own Physick, too, in an 
back those who have strayed from the paths especial manner devoted his attention to 
ot legitimate surgery, impel students to. these accidents, and of such importance did 
eschew that desire of operative show and he consider the complete understanding of 
notoriety which is now so baneful and so’ this common class of injuries, that in all his 
common, and induce them to bestow more. various courses of lectures both in this hos- 
attention to the acquirement of the solid’ pital and elsewhere, he gave much more 
Ptneiples which will guide them in the. time to the consideration of the bones and 
“eatment of disease, than to witnessing their injuries than to any other topics which 
iperations the actual and final results ‘of he treated of, and though the subject may be 
Walch are not presented, and which from’ wanting in the charm of novelty, you will 
thei nature can but in very few instances find it one of great practical interest, and 
» ‘etermined by them. ‘involving the consideration of many of the 
| Entertaining opinions such as these, I have fundamental principles of surgery. Their 
juuged it best to pass over the many subjects variety and frequent occurrence, the serious 
“operative medicine which are constantly complications which they oftentimes present, 
ie pire to notice in our wards, the violent constitutional — : pono 
te the vr rs. before you one which leads | they may give rise, and t ; oe ie 
ai “vy OF principles, and have selected their proper treatment not only to the patient, 
“injuries to the bones;” a class of acci- but to the lasting reputation of the practi- 
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tioner, added to the necessity of often deter- 
mining speedily one of the most difficult 
and delicate questions which the surgeon is 
ever called upon to decide, viz. whether a limb 
must be sacrificed in an attempt to save life, 
or whether the injury is one which will al- 
low of a reasonable hope of recovery with- 
out amputation—all make them worthy of 
your most attentive study, and I cannot do 
better than urge you, gentlemen, to spare 
some of that time which as I have just said 
it is now too common to give to the consi- 
deration of novelties of more than doubtful 
utility, to the attainment of the principles 
which should guide you in the treatment of ' 
these serious and everyday accidents. Let | 
me caution you, however, to beware of falling 
into that common error of the day of placing 
undue importance upon mere lectures. The 
knowledge derived from them is not alone 
sufficient to fit you for the practice of our 
profession, At best the elements only, can 
be by them acquired upon which a super- 
structure is afterwards to be reared, the ma- 
terials for which are to be obtained no where 
but at the bed side and in the dead house. 
To assist you in the acquisition of this 
knowledge, by pointing out the symptoms 
of disease or injury, the means of diagnosis 
—the indications to be fulfilled for its cure— 
the proper mode of applying the various 
dressings and apparatus, and when opportu. 
nities offer, by exhibiting to you the diseased 
parts with a statement of the causes which 
have led to a fatal result, are the chief ob- 
jects of myself and colleagues in our pro- 
posed course of instruction. 

These objects will be effected principally 
by visits to the bed side of the patient—a 
method which possesses great advantages 
over that which has been adopted from 
Edinburgh of bringing the patient before you 
in an amphitheatre, inasmuch as instead of 
making the student see and hear only 
through his teacher, it allows each indivi- 
dual an opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the symptoms by a personal examina- 
tion—of marking day by day the advance or 
diminution of the disease, and of testing the 
accuracy of all statements made in regard 
to it. 

Let not the advice of those whose inte- 
rests it is to keep up this semblance of true 
clinical teaching alone guide you in these 
matters. Employ your own judgments— 
attend the wards of an_hospital—inform 

yourselves as to the mode of injury or his- 


‘tory of the disease of a patient—examine ts, 
state of the tongue, the skin, the pulse, ti, 
countenance &c.; listen to the short ap: 
simple recital of the indications of treatmey 
and the changes which have occurred in th 
interval of your visits, and watch the apy I. 
cation of remedies—do this, I say, in oy Iv 
few cases from their entrance to their ey}: 
and then compare the knowledge of diseay 
which you have thus received from persons, 
observation with that which an attendance 


‘upon any amphitheatrical exhibitions ca 


have imparted to you, and judge for you. 
selves of their relative advantages, For the 
means of clinical instruction no institutio: 
in the country surpasses this hospital, an 
none has more largely contributed than » 


has done ‘to the diffusion of sound profs. 


sional experience. Bound to no clique, a 
wisely keeping aloof from any connection 
with medical schools, she gives to all stu: 
dents from whatever quarter they may come 
equal advantages. Her managers are not 
as has been asserted, backward in giving 
opportunity for medical instruction, but have 
invariably countenanced and aided it, wher 
conducted in a proper spirit and withow 
injury to the feelings and frames of the n- 
merous dependants on their bounty. The 
number of surgical patients exceeds that 0! 
the medical, though very ample means ar 
afforded in both for the study of both acute 
and chronic diseases. In the medical wards, 
in addition to the diseases which prevail i: 
the city and its immediate vicinity, oppor: 
nity is afforded in the persons of the sailor 
employed in our coasting trade, of witnessing 
the fevers, more especially the various form 
of remittent, which prevail along the ditier 
ent sections of our southern coast, and # 
individuals of very intemperate and dissolute 
habits are in great measure excluded, tht 
character of disease which you will here 
meet with, and consequently the requis 
treatment, are much the same as in respe“ 
able private practice. In our surgical war's 
a very great proportion of the contusion 
wounds, fractures and dislocations met Wi" 
by the labouring classes of the city and st 
rounding counties are to be found, wh 
excellent opportunities are offered of wit 
nessing every variety of chirurgical dise* 
Cf legitimate surgical operations, such ® 
the extirpation of tumours, lithotomy, * 
thotrity, the ligature of arteries, amp” ir 
tions, &c., you will witness a fair proporties 


‘though this branch of study has never be 
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snd it will be our earnest endeavour that it ; affection of the bones forming the knee-joint, 
vere never shall be, pressed upon the atten- ! in an individual more than 70 years of age. 
son of the student to the exclusion of medi- } One from a compound comminuted fracture 
cal surgery. Familiarity with the daily ‘ of the skull. One from compound commi- 
juties of a surgeon, such as an attendance | nuted fracture of both legs in a man who 
upon this hospital must give, will, [am sure, was run over by a railroad car. One of the 
wentiemen, make manifest to you the propri- ; limbs was amputated below the knee-joint, 
ety of my choice of subject, as well as con-} about 28 hours after he was brought to the 
vince vou, of the justice of the observations \ hospital, and 48 hours after the reception of 
ty which you have just listened in regard to the injury. In the leg which was removed, 
the vast importance of a study of the cases» there was a compound comminuted fracture 
ordinarily met with by the practitioner, and of the tibia and fibula, and the anterior 
of the comparatively slight value which tibial vessels were lacerated. In the other 
should be attached to any mere operative | leg the fibula alone was broken; gangrene 
perfurmances. ‘of this leg came on after the removal of the 
‘ other. Another death occurred in an indi- 
Cases treated in Surgical Wards of the vidual who was admitted for contused 
Pennsylvania Hospital, since Feb, 24, wounds of the scalp, and who was after- 
IS44, . wards seized with mania-a-potu. The brain 
Service of Dr. Norris. ; and lungs were found, after death, to be 
Adm’d. Dise’d. | Very much congested. 
Burn, l 2 ; Four amputations were performed, two of 





Caries of temporal bone, l which were on the superior, and two on the 
of elbow, 2 inferior extremity; one of the latter opera- 
of pelvis and femur, 2 tions has been already alluded to. The 
of spine, 1 other was rendered necessary in conse- 

Dislocation of shoulder, forwards, 1 1 ‘quence of a bad compound fracture of the 

Fistula in ano, 1 leg just below the knee. The accident oc- 


Practure of skull, compound, 1 1 {curred to a little boy who was run over by 
of clavicle, 1 arailroad car. He was brought immediately 
of humerus, 1 1 to the hospital, and the limb was amputated 
of forearm, compound, 1 ‘above the knee. The vessels were not lace- 
of radius, l 4 rated. A man, aged 38, was struck on the 
of hand, compound, 1 2 «forearm by the fly-wheel of a steam engine, 
of ribs, 2 ‘which produced a compound fracture of both 
of femur, l 2 ‘bones. ‘The ulna was broken at its middle, 
of leg, compound, 2 3 ‘and the lower fragment protruded about 

Impetigo of scalp, 1 three inches; the bone was also torn from 

Inflammation of knee, l Sits carpal articulation. The arteries were 

pyhthalmia, 1 not ruptured; the soft parts about the elbow 

Paronychia, l 1 } were much bruised. ‘he forearm was am- 

Phymosis, l 1 | putated just below the elbow; the man is 

Retention of urine, l 1 (still under treatment. In these three cases 

Seald, 1 ‘ the circular operation was resorted to, An- 

“prain of ankle, 2 1 other accident, from a similar cause to the 

; of wrist, l ‘last, rendered the removal of the hand 

Tumour in mouth, 1 ‘necessary. The integuments were very 

Ulcer, 4 4 much lJacerated, and all the metacarpal 

i diseases, _ 3 4 | bones were broken, excepting that of the 

‘unds contused and incised, } thumb. The thumb, and a part of the me- 
gun shot, 9 8 tacarpal bone of the fore-finger were pre- 

Wounds, incised, of thorax, 3 2 served; the remainder of the hand was 


ive deaths occurred during the month removed at the carpo-metacarpal articula- 
‘Om the following causes:—QOne, in a wo-; tion. The individual is rapidly recovering. 
nati from an extensive burn, which in-} F. W. Sarcent, M.D., 

“oved a large part of the trunk and inferior Resident Surgeon. 


ey? cot 
oe One from a chronic carious! March 24th. 
‘ 
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ST. MARYLEBONE INFIRMARY. {able to pass even a very small quantity 


Clinical Lectures on Stricture of the Ure- : 
By B. Patt. 


thra and its Treatment. 
Lies, F.R.S., Surgeon to the St. Maryle- 
bone Infirmary. 


(Continued from p 31.) 
The ordinary signs of stricture are usually 


pretty well marked; for some time there has 
been a discharge; it may be so trifling in 
quantity as barely to mark the linen; it is 
slightly increased by any irregularity, still it 
is very little: it is usually the sequel of a 
gonorrhea. There may be no other incon- 
venience complained of. The diminution of 
the stream is so gradual that it is not noticed; 
at last, the contraction, slowly as it grows, 
prevents the bladder from completely empty- 
ing itself, because the bladder, like every 
other muscular structure, is incapable of con- 
tinued action beyond a certain time; that 
time is long enough to allow of the complete 
evacuation when things are in a natural 
state, but when the bladder is allowed to get 
too full the expulsive action is frequently 
not sufficiently sustained for the escape of 
all the contents. So when the canal of the 
urethra is made smaller than natural, a 
similar result follows. In this state of things 
a certain portion of the contents of the blad- 
der is constantly retained, and the desire to 
make water becomes in consequence more 
frequent. Instead of lying in bed from night 
till morning, he is disturbed once or oftener 
in the night, and then he goes to his medical 
man. Not, perhaps, because he thinks he 
has stricture, but because he has a little an- 
noying discharge, and a frequent desire to 
make water. ‘l'o the medical man the his- 


tory of the case seems to point clearly to 


stricture; but he does not pronounce a posi- 
tive opinion until he has passed a bougie 
along the urethra. 

In many cases, however, we are not con- 
sulted until the stream becomes extremely 
smali; or even until the urine dribbles away 
drop by drop, with a constantly recurring 
desire; with, perhaps, the parietes of the 
urethra behind the stricture giving way, to 
be followed by urinary abscess and fistula, or 
with some damage done to the prostate, the 
spermatic organs, the bladder, or the kidney. 
In this state complete retention is always im- 
pending; any slight irritation may cause the 
complete blocking up of a passage which be- 
fore was barely pervious. 

Now when you are called on to treat a 
case of stricture, the fact of the patient being 


urine, and that even with much straining 
and the case where he cannot pass any, ar 
capital points of difference. In the one cay 


you have time before you, in the other ever, 
‘quarter of an hour may be doing much , 


seal the patient’s doom. 

Let us take the first case: the patient cay 
pass a little water, though with much effyrt. 
your attention must be directed to make the 
passage larger, and for this purpose many 
agents have been recommended; but {oy 
practical purposes they may be reduced t) 
two, dilatation and cauterization; for | wi! 
assume that under ordinary circumstances 4 
prudent surgeon will not resort to any more 
violent means when the patient can still pas 
water a little at atime. Both those mean: 
have been regarded as permanently curative 
agents, the one acting, as has been supposed, 
by causing absorption of the morbid products 
by pressure, the other causing the destruc. 
tion of the same product; the canal in either 
case remaining free. Once for all I tell you, 
that in cases of permanent stricture this is s 
result which you will not commonly witness, 
whether you employ the one agent or the 
other. You may make the patient’s life con- 
fortable; you may remove the danger which 
threatened him; but like suspected charie- 
ters he must be ever after under “survei: 
lance.’ Ido not wish you to understand 
that this is the unvarying result, but still 
is so common a one, that you must regard !' 
as the rule, 

Now let us see how these agents act; le 
us endeavour to estimate their relative valve 
in cases such as we are now treating of; and 
let us begin with dilatation. Asa certait 
portion of water will dribble away, no violet 
means are necessary; neither is it imperative 
that the obstacles should be overcome ® 
once. You must, therefore, be content! 
try mild means. ‘The common plan ist 
pass a bougie to the part and insinuate it 10! 
the stricture, but as this is often not prac 
cable, much necessary poking follows, 
the evil may in this way be rather increas 
than lessened. You have been accustom 
to see me pursue a dillerent course, and : 
need hardly say, that I think it is a be 
one. In two of the cases you have just 5° 
the strictures were so narrow that the si 
lest size elastic gum instrument did © 
penetrate into them; still you see that ° 
of the patients can himself already p** 


No. 10 bougie into the bladder, and I true 


abl 
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she other will be able to do so ina fortnight. 
in se cases I use a moderate sized in- 
rument: I pass it down to the contracted 
saint, and I direct the patient to keep it 
“omly in contact with the stricture for an 
ei if he can bear it without much discom- 
f m if not, for a shorter time. In some 
ait by the end of an hour, the instrument 
will pass on to the bladder; in others it has 
to be repeated three, four, five, or six times 
before the obstacle is passed: there are cases 
where even a longer time may be necessary, 
but usually, if properly done, half a dozen 


In all the 


sitti 
maiority of cases. When your instrument 
has passed through the stricture the remain- 
ing treatment is usually easy, but there are 
ertain things to be borne in mind: do not 
be in too much haste, do not introduce the 
instrument too frequently, do not enlarge the 
canal too quickly. You may find the urethra 
become too sensible to allow of your going 
on, many days may pass before you can pru- 
dently use it again, and when you do you 
will find the parts resuming their former 
state. 

Some persons regard the bougie as a 
curative agent in stricture, under ordinary 
circumstances. I do not think so. I always 


recommend a patient who has suffered from _ 


permanent stricture, and whose urethra has 
been made free by dilatation, to watch nar- 
rowly the size of the stream of water, and 
even though he may not observe that it is 
lessening, he will do well to pass a bougie 
himself, from time to time, to assure himself 
thatthe canal is kept free. The frequency 
with which it should be done must depend 
upon the case; one man will find it neces- 
sury to do it once a week or oftener; another 
will let one or more months pass without 
‘nding the introduction of the bougie ne- 
cessary, 

As to the treatment by dilatation, it is 
certain that bougies may be used with less 
punand danger than any other agent we 
‘an employ; they adapt themselves more 
easily to the curvatures, and excite less irri- 
‘ation, than metallic instruments, and the 
svod is gradually achieved. ‘The important 
iuestion, at last, is this; do they merely act 
ike a wedge, simply pushing the sides of 
te canal apart, and flattening any projec- 
‘ons which may be found there? or do they 
canse the entire removal of the morbid pro- 
“uct which constituted the stricture, so as 


0 leave the parts in a natural state? I can-: 


ngs will enable you to get through the: 
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not doubt that, occasionally, a perfect cure is 
accomplished by the use of bougies; but it is 
difficult to say what was the exact condition 
of the parts in those particular cases. It isa 
notorious fact that, commonly, a permanent 
cure is not etlected, and that the necessity 
for occasionally passing a bougie remains. I 
come, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
pressure of a bougie is, in a large proportion 
of cases, insufficient to procure the removal 
of the indurated matter causing the obstruc- 
tion. Still, when dilatation is discreetly em- 
ployed, relapses are much less frequent than 
when it is imprudently employed. It is un- 
wise to dilate too rapidly; whenever you do 
so, the return of the trouble is prompt also. 
You may, in the course of forty-eight hours, 
pass a No. 12 bougie into the urethra, which, 
two days before, would not admit a No. 2. 
This mode of proceeding is objectionable for 
two reasons: you are treating the urethra as 
an inert canal, you may induce in it very 
troublesome inflammation, and by the end 
of a week you may be prevented from pro- 
ceeding further, and in another week the 
evil may be more serious than when the 
treatment was commenced: the indurated 
matter was not absorbed, but only put aside. 
The prudent plan I conceve to be what you 
see employed here. Do not irtitate the part 
by poking against the stricture a small bougie, 
which at last will perhaps not penetrate, and 
may make matters worse. Introduce a 


moderate sized bougie, keep it firmly and 


equally supported against the obstruction, 
let it remain there as large a portion of an 
hour as it can be borne without incon- 
venience. If it will not pass on by that time, 
remove it; and if the urethra be in a quiet 
state, you may repeat the operation on the 


‘morrow, always letting the instrument re- 


main in the canal as much as a quarter of 
an hour if there be no discomfort, if the 
patient complain of tenderness, you may let 
one, two, or more days pass before you sub- 
ject your patient to a second attempt. In 
this way you proceed until the instrument 
passes on; you then gradually enlarge your 
instrument; and you must be guided as to 
the frequency of the introduction by the 
state of the canal. If the treatment can be 
borne every day, there is no reason why it 
should not be followed up; if the sensibility 
be excited, you may do it every second or 
third day. When the canal is dilated suffi- 
ciently, you then lengthen the interval; at 
first you make it a week, then a fortnight, 
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a month, or even longer; but ultimately the (at first sight seem possible. I have many 
period of introducing the instrument must times applied lunar caustic upon the mucou 
depend upon the tendency to contraction} membrane of the vagina, but I have never 
which may be manifested. You should, ; destroyed the membrane by it so as to get 3 
when the canal is free, teach a patient (un- {cicatrix. If you apply it again and again y, 
less you fear to trust him) to pass the bougie | the mucous membrane of the cheek, yoy 
himself. If he be a private patient he will} will find you make very little progress; an; 
find it can be passed most easily before he I apprehend that, in the common trun oj 
gets up in the morning. So much I may say,’ cases in which caustic is applied to th 
that the relapses after the treatment of urethra, the continuity of mucous membrane 
bougies are more manageable than those is not destroyed; the morbid product ou. 
which follow cauterization or scarification. | side of it cannot therefore be destroyed, 
Again and again cauferization bas been Eschars are no doubt formed and throw 
proposed as ¢he means of curing stricture of off, but they make little impression upon 
the urethra; still, at the present moment, it the membrane of the urethra. It is up. 
is little ysed in this country. This must be questionably true that in twenty-four hours, 
owing to one of the following circumstances; or even much less, after the application o/ 
either the application of the remedy is diffi- caustic, the patient may make water better 
cult, the inconveniences attending upon its than he did before the operation; but this is 
use are real and established, or the cure is , not because a part of the obstacle has been 
not permanent. Many different caustic sub- removed, for by that time the eschar is not 
stances have been used, but at present it is come away, but because the morbid sens: 
upon the nitrate of silver and the caustic bility of the part is for the moment extis. 
potash that most reliance is placed. What- guished, and the urine passes over the point 
ever caustic is used, the intention with’ without exciting the parts to contract. | 
which it is usually employed is to destroy » apprehend, therefore, that, in the majority 
the indurated matter which constitutes the of cases, the improvement which is often 
obstacle. , observed is owing much more to the extine- 
Then, again, as to the mode of applying ; tion of irritability than to the destruction of 
it: by some it has been sought to bring it in) the tissue. At the same time, a dilating in- 
contact with the interior surface of the stric- strument, a bougie on the one hand, a porte- 
ture; others have been content to apply it caustique on the other, is kept steadily in 
upon an anterior surface. We will now in-; contact with the part, and in the end the o!- 
quire, first, as to the practicability or pru-. stacle is passed. 
dence of destroying the morbid product;, For a long time caustic was applied to the 
secondly, into the mode by which the caustic anterior part of the stricture by means of 
can be best employed; thirdly, whether, when. the armed bougie: and when we know that 
used, the cure is permanent, it has been applied to a single stricture as 
It is now a well ascertained fact, that the many as two hundred times, we may readily 
mucous surface itself is not much changed at admit how little destruction of tissue mus 
the contracted point; that the indurated pro- follow each application. In all cases it 
duct is fairly and altogether outside of the | likely to act on the healthy tissue, and to 
mucous surface, very much limited to the. cause accidents, among which “tumefaction, 
submucous tissue, but continuous with the. threatening retention and hemorrhage, were 
adherent portion of the mucous tissue. Now’ not the least frequent. ‘The evils of this 
if that be, as I believe it is to be, a well- plan were not felt: at last it was proposed 
established fact, it follows that, if destruction | to avoid them by carrying the caustic fairly 
be carried out to the extent intended, there within the stricture, and applying it there 
must be complete destruction of the entire as it were, from within outwards, From this 
thickness of the mucous membrane. In that method of applying the caustic much was 
case I apprehend a cicatrix would follow, expected; its action was to be confined 0 
which would occasion a contraction much: the morbid growth, and when the first escha? 
more difficult to overcome than that to which; was thrown off, the opening was to be en- 
it has succeeded. Although I by no means: larged by somuch. The objection to this 
deny that the whole thickness of a mucous: plan is, that if you have to treat a close 
membrane may be destroyed by caustic, yet; stricture, you cannot get your caustic into 
it is much less easily accomplished than may it; you must first enlarge the opening by 
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\ougies before you can use the caustic; and canal, and may induce retention. This is 
, so much has been done by bougies, it the common history of such cases. 
may be said why not go on with them? 
Now let me say a few words on the relae SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
ure advantages of dilatation and cauteriza- OF MEDICAL DELUSIONS. 
von, ‘I'here was a time when I feltastrong; <A real Simon Pure—The following epis- 
-onviction that caustic was the most certain tle is a choice one in its way. Madame 
~yrative agent in the treatment of stricture; Hahnemann it will be perceived inherits her 
s longer experience has satisfied me that that late husband’s mantle; whether his other 
conviction was not well founded. I believe garments have likewise descended to her 
we know no means of effecting a permanent and she intends to sport them also, she has 
cure of advanced cases of stricture, but I not deigned yet to announce. 
think the best means we possess is the pru- ; “ To the Editor of the Estafette.” 
dent employment of dilatation. You can) “Mr. Eniror, 
always make the canal free by this means;; “I thank you for having, in yesterday’s 
and although it will commonly manifest a paper, informed the public that Mudame 
tendency to contract anew, yet the occasional Hahnemann is a homeopathic M.D., a fact 
introduction of a bougie may prevent this with which none but her friends were yet 
disposition from proceeding so far as to cause ‘ acquainted. My title of Doctor, far more 
inconvenience. I do not doubt the cures: honourable in my esteem than that of prin- 
that have been attributed to caustic; but in ‘cess, is not, as you ignorantly assert, an in- 
my opinion they have been mainly owing to heritance from Dr. Hahnemann; J deserved 
the dilatation exercised by bougies and porte- this title by my labours, and it was con- 
caustiques employed in the treatment. Iap- ferred upon me by a special diploma, 
prehend the good derived from the use of which I received from an Academy having 
caustic is owing to the modification of the the right to bestow it, and the members of 
sensibility of the canal, which has allowed of which are the first homcopathic physicians 
amore unreserved use of dilating bodies than in the world after Hahnemann. It is quite 
could have been had without it. It is possi- as proper for a woman to be a physician as 
le that the irritation of the caustic may do ‘a Sister of Charity. The differénce consists 
something towards exciting the absorption‘ only in greater knowledge and ability. I 
of the morbid product, and that which the ; pray you, sir,-—and if need be--I require 
bougie could not do alone might be effected | you, to insert my letter as it stands, in your 
by such an association. Still it must be ad-» next number. 
mitted that, whether each plan be used alone, “ (Signed) Manta Hannemann.” 
or whether they be employed in combination, > Paris, 13th Jan. 1844. 
the tendency to contract anew is commonly? Our gallantry might be suspected, were 
observed, and is best arrested by the occa- we to question the profound judgment of 
sional use of the bougie. ’ this disinterested and modest widow, and on 
Although the remedy is in the patient’s this ground alone we would yield our entire 
own hands, when the diameter of the canal ‘assent to them. But justice likewise re- 
nas been once restored—although the remedy ‘quires this admission, It is certainly a quite 
can be applied with scarcely any inconve- as proper for a woman to be a physician,” a 
hence, and notwithstanding that you have homeopath one be it understood-—“as a sis- 
pointed out to him all the evils that may re- ter of charity,” « the difference” consisting 
‘ult from neglect of the means that you put only in the “ greater knowledge and ability” 
into his hands—it is astonishing how little required—for the latter of course. We must 
Foucan trust to the patients using them. even go further and say, that there 1s a pecu- 
A patient who has suffered severely once, liar propriety and fitness in the homaopathic 
and who has been made comfortable by treat- | doctorate being confined to women, particu- 
nent, will most likely suffer severely again. larly those whose philanthropic “ labours” 
He will tell you that he had not perceived have gained for them a venerable title. It 
any diminution in the size of the stream, and : might be considered indeed venturesome, to 
oo he did not think it worth while | assert that such a restriction does not _— 
ne sat ee: at last he gets alarmed, obtain, though the individuals in question, | 
hon a € cannot pass it at all, makes , must be admitted, do not always appear In 
7 tempts to do so, perhaps irritates the } their proper costume, but incontinently com- 
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mit the indiscretion, we had almost said the} An Essay on the Philosophy of Meqj,, 
indelicacy, of sometimes exhibiting them- Science. By Elisha Bartlett, M.D., Prof 
selves in—inexpressibles. ;the Practice of Medicine in Transylygn, 
, University. 
MEDICAL NEWS. { ‘The Practitioner’s Manual for the map, 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, ‘agement of the more ordinary cases of Pj), 
Ovariotomy. This operation was per- soning, &c. By Thomas D. Mitchell, Mp, 
formed by Dr. W. L. Atlee of Lancaster on Professor of Materia Medica and Chemisty 
the 29th of March last, and the left ovarium | in Transylvania University. . 
removed by the large abdominal section.’ — 
The tumour weighed 105 pounds. For the > Pennsylvania Medical College, —}); 
first five days the case seemed to proceed Wasuincton L. Arces, of Lancaster, ha 
very favourably, when a change occurred, been appointed professor of Chemistry, ani 
the patient rapidly sunk and expired about) Dr. Davin Gitnent, of Gettysburg, pro. 
10 o’clock, P. M., April 3d. On Post-mor- | fessor of Surgery in this School. The Fi. 
tem examination marks of cedema, peritonitis | culty is now complete. 
and inflammation of the colon were found. ; 
The details of the case have been com-} FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
municated, we learn, for publication in the’ Liberality of the Medico-Chirurgica 
next No. of the American Journal of the) Review.—The following paragraph is fron 
Medical Sciences. the Medico-Chirurgical Review, edited by 
7 ‘James Jounson, M.D., &c. April, 1844, 
Ligature of the Subclavian. We learn: “We cannot but remark with satisfac. 
that this operation was recently performed ° tion the fortunate condition of the University 
by Dr. John Warren of Boston, at the Mas.‘ of Pennsylvania. The ‘drab-coloured men 
sachusetts General Hospital. ;may well make doctors of their sons, seeing 
— ‘ that they can pay the matriculation fee with 
Epidemic Erystpelas. Epidemic Erysi-? other people’s money. We only trust that 
pelas, and Puerperal fever are prevailing, we that very fee is not repudiated, and that in 
understand, in Penn’s Valley, and in the’ that very respectable State, there is, in their 
town of Bellefonte, Centre Co. Pennsylvania. ; dealings with each other, honour among 
The former is said also to prevail in Cincin-; thieves,” 
nati, with the latter, we presume, in con-{ These splenetic remarks afford grounds 
junction, as elsewhere. }for suspicion that Dr. Johnson has been 
— ‘ speculating. Probably tempted by the large 
University of Maryland.—Dr. E. Bant-? interest, he has invested some of the profits 
tert has been elected Professor of the’ on his Journal in Pennsylvania loans. We 
Practice of Medicine in this School. Dr.‘ will be sorry should he lose his money, but 
B. at present fills the chair of Practice of, we think thatis not to happen—we are sorry 








Medicine in Transylvania University. ‘for the loss he has undoubtedly sustained 
_ ;—-that of his temper. 
Philadelphia Medical Society. At an} _ 


election, held on Saturday, January 6th, the; Non-injurious effects of Solitary Impri- 
following members were chosen officers for) sonment with Labour. The system put 
the year 1844. President, Prof. R. M. Hus-’ sued in the Roquette Prison at Paris, 13 
ton, M.D.; Vice Presidents, Benjamin H.} solitary confinement in separate cells, in 
Coates, M.D., and Henry Bond, M.D.;) conjunction, however, with regular occups 
Treasurer, John Wiltbank, M. D.; Corre- ) tion, exercise in the open air, and permitted 
sponding Secretaries, Joseph Warrington, visits occasionally from relatives and othe! 
M. D., Isaac Parrish, M.D.; Junior Record-; persons. Each cell is thus made to become 
ing Secretary, John J. Reese, M.D.; Orator,) a special and complete prison in itself; aD¢ 
D. Francis Condie, M.D.; Librarian, Nathan } the prisoners are prevented from having amy 
}). Benedict, M.D.; Curators, A. D, Chalo-’ communication whatsoever with each other 
ner, M. D., and Edmund Lang, M.D. } Their attention is kept constantly engaged 
— > in some useful and profitable employmen!: 

New Works.—The following works are,’ and moreover, they hear and see nothing thet 
we learn, in preparation. } can in any way remind them of their vicious 
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In this prison, which has now’ wick in his report has fully and carefully in- 
‘een established for upwards of four years, | vestigated this subject, and a reviewer in a 
wd in which from four to five hundred late English Journal (Med. Chirurg. Rev.) 
roung criminals are usually confined — thus speaks of the facts he has collected. 
pot a single case of Insanity has occurred’ “Abundant evidence is, in fine, adduced 
song the prisoners; and yet one might, to leave no shadow of doubt on any rational 
F priori, have supposed that solitary con- mind, that all emanations from the decay 
énement should have been more injurious, and putrefaction of animal bodies are inju- 
in this respect, in youth than in adult age. rious in the highest degree, deteriorating 
4s to the ratio of the mortality, this has health, and greatly shortening the average 
not exceeded from 7 to 8 per cent.—being duration of life. These influences are not 
not above one-half of the average mortality the less fatal that the effects do not inva. 
among the lower classes of the inhabitants riably, or even generally, appear in the form 
in the French metropolis. In his report for of acute disease; indeed, were it so, large 
lust year, the prefect of the police says:--- masses of the population who have lived 
«The robust population of the prison—who, , under their influence must have been exter- 
before the regime of solitary encedlulement minated. It is correctly remarked, that the 
was introduced, were thin, pale, and ill- injurious effects of diluted emanations are 
looking—have, for a length of time past, constantly traceable, not in constitutional 
ethibited a very marked change for the bet-’ disturbance at any one time—their effect, 
ter, in their general appearance; they look on the strong, is perceptible only over a 
healthy, and not a few of them appear to, space of time, and in a general depression of 
te cheerful and contented too. The fears health, and a shortened period of existence.” 
which we, in common with many other in-> — 
dividuals, entertained as to the effects of the) Effects of Drainage on Human Life.— 
solitary system on the youthful prisoners in The Rev. Prof. Buckland, at a public meet- 
the Koguette, have been completely dissi- ing held at Oxford said, that in the Parish 
pated by the results which we have wit-‘ of St. Margaret, Leicester, containing 22,000 
pessed during the last two years.” —Annal. inhabitants, it appeared that one portion of 
Med. Psych. ‘it was effectually drained, some parts but 
om ‘ partially so, and others not at all. In the 
Influence of Solitary Confinement. Mr. ‘latter the average duration of life is 134 
Dixny, in a letter published in the Lancet, , years, while in the same parish, where the 
alluding to certain statements which have ‘drainage is only partial, the average is 22 
appeared in the daily press, with reference years, thereby showing the frightful effects 
to the injurious effects produced by solitary ‘of a bad atmosphere.— Times. 


confinement, expresses his opinion that the ’ a , 
writers in question are looking through a _ Bartlett on Typhus and Typhoid Fevers. 


filse medium, and prejudge the question, The British and Foreign Medical Review 
rom prejudice and a morbid sympathy with | for April, contains a notice of our country- 
ciminals. At all events their observations man Dr. E. Bartlett’s work on Fever, which 
are drawn forth solely by isolated and ex- concludes with the following paragraph, 

treme cases, and the objections therefore to’ “ We cannot close this notice of Dr. 


the solitary system become a question merely Bartlett’s work without formally expressing 
of degree, our opinion of its great value. Possessed 


ale cof an ample acquaintance with the literature 
Interment in Towns. Mr. Cuapwick : of his subject, he has not neglected to study 
has, recently, made a “supplementary Re. it in that best of books, the book of nature, 
port on the Results of a Special Inquiry into” His brethren in the United States have 
‘ue Practice of Interment in T’owns.” much reason to thank him fer his clear 
Parent Duchatelet, in a work published in and compendious view of a class of diseases 
‘S24, maintains that no injurious effects to in which they must feel so deep an interest.” 
health result from emanations from animal ’ — 
tatters in a state of decomposition, and ad- > French Academy of Sciences. At an 
“uces many statements in support of this ‘election on the 18th of March, for a corre- 
“pition, This view has also been adopted ,spondent in the section of Surgery vacant 
and supported by other writers. Mr. Chad- ‘by the death of Sir Astley Cooper, Sir B. 
( 


pursuits. 
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Brodie was elected. The candidates were,) Onirvany Reconp. At the maty; 
Sir B. Brodie, Dr. Mott, MM. Dietienbach, > of 78, and capable of exercising his profe 


€ an 


. ; : ; S800, 
Chelius, Stromeyer, and Riberi. , with vigour, till a year ago, died Sit Henn 
—_ Halford, the most eminent Physician 


Operation for Strabismus. The Acade- England--if the most extensive practic 
my of Sciences of France has, after mature {mong tye highest ranks in life be any - 
deliberation, decided that the operation for* terion of eminence. Contemporary il 
Strabismus is one which should be allowed Baillie, the two stars of the medical Rites 
to take a place definitively, in the practice shone with nearly equal lustre; but wit 
of Surgery. ‘The Academy has, therefore, different kinds of light. Dr. Baillie od 
awarded a prize of 1200 francs to M. Stro-: sought for his real knowledge of ong 
meyer for having first devised and tried) 4naromy, and his supposed knowledge ¢ 
the operation on the dead body, in 1838; pathology, two things as different as cays 
and a similar prize of the same amount to and effect. His great competitor preferre 
M. Dietfenbach, for having been the first to’ no claim to deep science in either anatomy, 
perform the operation on the living subject: physiology, or pathology; but he hai 
in 1839. ‘quick apprehension, an elegant address, 1 

— ‘ready explanation for every pheno 

Chloride of Zine in Toothache.—Accord- : ae sinaiieinis for seer: otendll'e 
ing to Dr. Sranecut, the chloride of zinc, ) one word, he had tact, of a very super 
liquefied by exposure to the air, possesses kind, which counterbalanced, and more thay 
the property of calming dental pains. By : counterbalanced, all the drudgery of the 
means of a small hair-pencil a small quan- dead-house, through which Dr. Baillie hai 
tity of it is applied to the cavity of the > waded. 
painful tooth, and in the space of a few) ‘Then again, his polished manners, bi 
minutes it appeases the most acute sufler-} classical education, and his double refined 
ings.—Lancet, March 2, 1843, powers of flattery, gave him infinite advar 

7 ve {tage over his plain, homely, and unpolished 

Sir Astley Cooper Prize.—Mr. SION, yival, among oe een and beret 
assistant surgeon at King’s College, has cracy of the Kingdom, male and female 
gained the triennial prize bequeathed by the }), “Baillie was summoned in dangerows 
late Sir Astley Cooper, for an essay on “ we cases, through fear rather than favour; but 
structure and the gases of the thymus gland.” | <i, Henry was generally there long befur 


4 ‘the disease came to that pass, and cons- 
College of Physicians. Dr. Pariaghas| a 
ae alee “f pt . dent of the’ Colleg#’ -of' quently had the cream of the jest, while the 


{ is kin 
Phyticiens in the place .of theg lata Sir pathologist had merely the honour of taking 


hic cloation it igeaid wit} precedence of the undertaker. 
Henry Halford. ‘This election, it is said, will ; Sir Henry’s career lasted half a century. 


be only for one year. ‘ ; while that of Baillie ran only about * 


) 


years. His figure was slight and elastic, is 
countenance animated and cheering, his a 
tivity of mind and body remarkable, and be 


| 4 
Scientific Congress in Italy. The last 
meeting of the Italian Scientific Congress 
which took place at Lucca was numerously ; ‘ 
: . inspiri i reast ol 
attended. Dr. Speranza presided over the ‘had the ats of inspiring hope in the b 
; the expiring sufferer. 


Medical Section.--Lancet, 30th March. ; ; 
aaen bea . ; Of late years, his advanced age, his separ 


> tion from Court, the death of most of his old 
patients, and the pressure of a redundatl 
‘doctorate, curtailed greatly the range of bis 
practice ; but it is probable that he realized 
;more money by his profession than did any 
physician since the days of Hippocrates 
_ > Quiescat in pace!—Med. Chir. Kev. 
Statue of Vesalius. A colossal statue of} Ww». Hey, Esquire, of Leeds, the Presr 
bronze, 11 feet high, will be erected to An-° dent of the Provincial Medical and Surg! 
dré Vesalius, in one of the public squares of} Association and Senior Surgeon of the Leeds 
Brussels, his native town, on the 18th July; General Infirmary, died on the 13th 
1845, }March in the 73d year of his age. 


Glanders in a woman. M. Bovrerois 
D’Eramers has lately published, in the 
Bulletin Therapeutique, a case of glanders 
in a Woman, the first which has been ob- 
served. She contracted the disease from 
attending a horse labouring under it. 
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